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LOSED by a sudden, al- 
most dramatic, 
death, the short 
career of Henri 
Scott was yet 
long enough to 
prove that in 
him France lost 
one of those 
bright and orig- 
inal young men 
of talent who 
have done much 
of* late years to help make her reputation as the 
nation of artists. Stricken down in the Louvre, 
just after he had come from the varnishing of 
his picture at the Salon of 1884, he was taken 
home, and never recovered consciousness. 

Scott was born in Havre, of English parents, 
thirty-eight years ago, and made his first ap- 
pearance, in the minor artistic world of Paris, 
as a designer of costume figures and fashion 
plates for the newspapers. He earned a good 
living, and won reputation in this field without, 
however, losing his ambition to excel in a higher 
class of work. Seldom without pen or pencil 
in his hand, he made innumerable sketches and 
drawings, principally of picturesque features in 
rural and metropolitan architecture — such as 
the charming house at Bougival, reproduced 
herewith. Whenever he could get a holiday he 
loved to run »ff and add to the store of sketches 
in his portfolio those of some historic chalet or 
palace, such as abounded within easy reach of 
his modest Parisian home. If his vacation 
should take him to such a paradise as Mont St. Michel, 
his busy pencil would fairly revel in the artistic possibil- 
ities of the place. When the publishers of La Vie Mod- 
erne inaugurat- 
ed that new de- 
parture in illus- 
trated journal- 
ism, they found 
in Henri Scott 
an almost inval- 
uable collabora- 
teur ; and he, 
in turn, found 
through them 
the agency for 
giving his work 
wider publicity 
than it had hith- 
erto command- 
ed. His spirited 
contributions to 
that journal 
caused his ser- 
vices hencefor- 
ward to be in 
great demand, 
and this very 
success prob- 
ably led to his 
early death. He 
was overwhelm- 
ed with commis- 
sions, and there 
seemed to be no 
limit to his ca- 
pacity for work. 
But no man, 
however strong, 
can with impu- 
nity continue 

long his overdrafts on exhausted nature, and poor Scott, 
like the rest, paid the penalty of his unwisdom. It was 
with the pen that he excelled, and the art student would 



do well to take a lesson from the examples which we 
have drawn from L'Art and La Vie Moderne, to accom- 
pany this notice. Note the elegance of his drawing. It 
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is as draughtsman and decorative designer only that he 
will be remembered. As a painter he did not rise above 
mediocrity, although his efforts in this direction were not 
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without promise of a brilliant future. He left behind 
him many creditable canvases, the best of which, prob- 
ably, is his last picture, " Oyster Gathering at Cancale." 



The island of Mont St. Michel, the wonder of trav- 
ellers and the admiration of modern artists, rises 
majestically off the French coast, opposite the 
mouth of the Couesnon River, the dividing line 
between Normandy and Brittany. The oldest 
ruins on this rocky island, dating back to the 
ninth century, are of an edifice that the devil, it 
is said, helped in some way to raise. There is 
no positive proof of any building on the mount 
anterior to this date, although the legend is that 
St. Aubert, Bishop of Avranches, erected in the 
eighth century a church, "not superb or with 
much artifice," but in the form of a grotto capa- 
ble of containing a hundred persons, and that 
he afterward established an abbey with twelve 
canons employed to celebrate divine service. 

The modest oratory of St. Aubert soon be- 
came celebrated. A report that the saint had 
been directed to build by the archangel Michael, 
in a vision, spread abroad, and ere long pilgrims 
came from afar, and the shells found upon the 
beach were worn upon their garbs, and have 
ever since been an emblem dear to such wan- 
derers. The pope, the King of France and 
others sent sacred relics, and the riches continu- 
ally arriving made it certain that St. Michael had 
taken the mount under his special charge. 

In the ninth century the village that exists to- 
day at the base of the mount was commenced 
by several families, who sought a refuge under 
the protection of the monastery. In 1230 the 
town was fortified, having before only been pro- 
tected by palisades. The place was very for- 
tunate about this time on account of the pil- 
grimage made to it by St. Louis and his mag- 
nificent gifts. Then came fires, kindled by lightning, and 
hostile incursions, and in the annals of the place we find 
its repeated destruction and rebuilding recorded through 

many chapters. 
The town was 
besieged from 
1423 to 1434 by 
the English 
without being 
captured, and 
two immense 
.cannons, said to 
have been aban- 
y; ;.. . .^ doned by the in- 

'.,' v' V vaders in the 

'", last attack, with 

huge stone can- 
non balls, now 
ornament the 
entrance. 

In 1450, after 
the English had 
been driven 
from Norman- 
dy, the building 
of the monas- 
tery was recom- 
menced, and the 
pope published 
a bull promising 
indulgences to 
those who made 
a pilgrimage to 
the church on 
the mount, or 
who gave to 
help on the 
work. The light- 
ning in 1 564 
and 1 594 burned 
the monastery and melted the bells, causing such dam- 
age that the abb6 in possession would not make repairs 
until he was forced by an act of Parliament, for now the 
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place was so often attacked by the Huguenots that the 
monks spent most of their time defending the ramparts. 
I The French revolution changed the monastery into a 
prison, and filled it with priests and nobles captured in 
the diocese. Napoleon made it a " maison de correction " 
and Louis XVIII. a prison " central et de correction." 
In 1818 it contained seven hundred prisoners. Napoleon 
III. suppressed the prison, and in 1863 leased the mon- 
astery for nine years to the Bishop of Avranches, and 
gave annually from his private purse twenty thousand 
francs toward its restoration. Finally, in 1872, the 
Ministre des Beaux Arts took Mont St. Michel, with its 
monastery, church and ramparts, under his protection, 
and since then the work of restoration has been, under 
judicious archi- 
tects, steadily 
continued. „__^ _____ --^_™ ,._, _^_. 

To-day a visit 
to the mount is 
a delight to be 
long remember- 
ed. You climb 
the stone stairs, 
which form the 
principal street, 
to the monaste- 
ry, where a half 
day can be spent 
in "v^andering 
through the 
many rooms, 
beautiful in 
architecture and 
strange in their 
history and tra- 
dition ; you go 
down into the 
dungeons, and 
hear from the 
guides the sto- 
ries of those 
condemned to 
confinement 
there, without 
light and with 
little air, and of 
the iron cage 
that no longer 
exists ; then you 
climb up, up, to 
the top of the 
chutch, out oh 
the roof by the 
" lace staircase," 
and pulling 
yourself along, 
if you wish and 
can find space, 
you write your 
name and ad- 
dress on the tiles 
that cover the 
roof. Then, if 
you hang on 
well, and turn 
and look down 
below, over the 
pinnacles and 
towers, odd 
chimneys and 
roofs, you will 
see where Gus- 
tave Dor6 drew 
the inspiration 
for his strange, 

fantastical architectural drawings. He made many 
sketches here — portfolios full of them, in fact — and he 
climbed higher than where you are now, for he made 
the tour of the " garde fou " just above you. You will 
not be allowed to do it, even if you are so foolhardy, for 
now the climbing is regulated by the authorities. 

After visiting the monastery clamber over the ram- 
parts, look at the distant view through the loopholes and 
into the old guardroom, now turned into the village school, 
with the " bonne soeur " for teacher. Look also into the 
library, with its ancient parchment-bound records that 
have escaped fire and mould, while the old iron portcullis, 
hoisted up into this room, which is over the entrance to 
the town, is rusting away. By the way, the ropes and 



pulleys for lifting this grating have disappeared, and it is 
only held in place by a loose iron bar thrust into it in the 
place of the former bolt. I could not but wonder if in 
my boy-days I could have resisted the temptation to pull 
the bar out. What a joke ! Down would drop the rus- 
ty thing, the town would be closed, and the sight-seers 
who wished to catch the train at Moidray would have to 
be lowered from the walls, as if the city (they call it a 
city) was still besieged. 

You can walk around the mount at low-tide in fifteen 
minutes. It is well worth the trouble, for on one side is 
a small wood, very dear to the inhabitants, that is let out 
for hunting at thirty francs the season, and perhaps you 
will meet the fisherwomen wading home, carrying on their 




by travellers, that Madame will let you see, perhaps, if 
your looks win her confidence, and you insist that you 
know of its existence. Here are a few scraps from it : 

' ' 7th June, 1877. " Several sigfnatures. ' * Never was more com- 
fortable in any hotel in my life." 
In a very English hand : 

" We drink to ' La Belle,' and this is our toast, 
From the depths of our heart we envy the host." 

In a feminine hand : 

** No wonder that St. Michel came 
And gave the glory of his name 
To this grand rock and bay ; 
And if he lodged at our hotel, 
And saw the moon and fared so well, 
Of course he longed to stay." 

After such a 
day's climbing 
I know you will 
want to get into 
one of those 
comfortable 
beds very soon 
after dinner, but 
do not forget 
" to see the 
moon" from the 
ramparts and 
watch the sea 
come in and en- 
cir cle the 
mount, for the 
sands by which 
the place is con- 
nected with the 
mainland at low 
tide are covered 
when the tide 
comes in, and 
from the ram- 
parts you can 
easily imagine 
you are sailing 
out to sea on 
sqfne gigantic 
craft, until you 
turn your back 
to the water and 
look up into the 
town above you, 
with lights in 
the windows 
here and there, 
and hear the 
curfew bell from 
the towers. And 
presently you 
fall asleep, think- 
ing what a won- 
derful place, full 
of beauty, art, 
history and mys- 
tery, is this 
Mont St. Michel. 
P.B. 
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heads bundles of small shell-fish, which they sell in the 
neighboring villages on the mainland. 

Then you will be ready for dinner, and such a dinner, 
cooked before the open fire of the hotel and served by 
Madame Poulard ! Pilgrims come to Mont St. Michel 
to see the monastery ; they are delighted and astonished 
by its beauty and grandeur ; but they go away talking 
of Madame, and no wonder, for the hostess* is very hand- 
some, a native of Navarre, who came here on a visit and 
married t^e man of the town, where all are manly and 
good-looking, and the hotel they keep and the cheer they 
give you complete the success of the pilgrimage. There 
is an old album, filled with names and bits of rhyme 

* For portrait of Madame Poulard, sec The Art Amateur for June, p, 12. 



Some one 
ought to com- 
pile a dictionary 
of the language 
of the studios for 
the benefit of the 
general public. 
There are scores 
of terms in com- 
mon use among 
artists which are pure Greek to every one outside the 
limited circle of the art world. How many people know 
that the values are the comparative relations of the ob- 
jects in a picture, that the qualities are the suggestions 
of substance that the painting conveys, that the key of a 
picture is its relation to light, and so on. Tone is gen- 
erally accepted as applying to a dark or subdued pict- 
ure, yet a picture painted in the highest key and brill- 
iant with light must have tone or it will be inharmonious. 
The light and shade of a picture may be excellent and 
its color good, yet its values be all wrong because the 
painter's eye has not analyzed the subtle distinctions be- 
tween the objects placed at different distances from his 
centre of sight. At the other extreme, correct values will 
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often make a good picture in defiance of weak color. 
This is especially illustrated in the present school of 
painting in France, where the study of values has pro- 
duced many painters whose color is not of a high 
quality, but whose pictures are so well balanced and 
harmonious in all their relations that they make pro- 
founder impressions of strength for their creators than 
more superficially agreeable works. 



SCENE PAINTING FOR AMATEURS, 



IV. PREPARING THE SCENE. 
The drawing of the scene upon the canvas may not 
strike one as a difficult operation ; but to any one unac- 
customed to dealing with line and brush-work on a large 
scale it will be found no child's play. It is with the draw- 
ing of architectural masses and details that the tyro will 



whether you are painting interiors or exteriors. On the 
small sketch, or the print, which is to serve more or less 
as your copy, draw base, horizon and centre lines, which 
will better enable you to get the various parts of your 
large drawing in proper proportions. In cases where 
scenes elaborate in detail are required, it is advisable 
to bring into the small drawing as much detail as possi- 
cle, and divide the drawing and the canvas off into corre- 
sponding squares. This will simplify greatly the work of 
enlargement. You can square off the canvas by snap- 
ping the lines on to it in charcoal, and they can be easily 
dusted off with the flogger when the outline of the 
scene has been put in. 

To square off the scene, draw, say, a dozen vertical 
lines at equal distances over the face of your sketch. 
Then draw as many horizontal ones at the same dis- 
tances apart as the height will admit of. On the canvas 
strike the same number of squares — say about a foot 



pounce comes into play. Measure off on a large sheet 
of paper the exact size of the panel, or a section in the 
exact size of the frieze, or whatever running ornament 
you desire. Sketch the figure in charcoal, and draw the 
outline carefully with ink, in just the proportion it is to 
figure on the scene. Then prick the outline through 
with a darning needle, and the^ " pounce pattern," as it is 
called, is ready. If an ornament is simply a duplication 
or a quadruplication of one portion of it, you need only 
draw the half or quarter; prick the outline, fold the 
paper, and pounce what you have drawn upon the rest 
of the allotted space. The pouncing consists simply in 
holding the design flat against the canvas and following 
the outline along with the bag, the construction of which 
has already been described. By putting the bag against 
the paper the charcoal powder is forced out through the 
cloth, and leaves the impression of the pinholes in black 
on the canvas, forming a perfect guide for the painter. 
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particularly find himself taxed. Fortunately, there are 
certain mechanical aids upon which he can rely. 

To begin with, he should strike a base line, from which 
all horizontal and vertical lines may be calculated. A 
horizontal line six feet above the base line will be next 
in order. These can be made by fastening a cord to a 
nail at one end of the canvas at a carefully measured 
point, rubbing the cord thoroughly with soft charcoal, 
and then making it taut at the other end at a corre- 
sponding spot, and pulling it out at the middle and 
letting it snap back on the canvas. The charcoal will 
leave a clear black line on the white cloth. As good a 
way as any for obtaining a perfect vertical line is to 
hang a charcoal line with a heavy plummet at the end 
from the top of the scene, and when the cord is exactly 
true snap it against the cloth. 

Having struck your base and horizon lines, and made 
a vertical one exactly in the middle of the canvas, you 
have two standard points which will" be valuable to you, 



each — ^with the charcoal line. Number the spaces be- 
tween the lines in the drawing and on the canvas to cor- 
respond, and you will then find that the outline will 
come with comparative ease. If you wish to preserve 
the drawing free from pencil marks, lay the squares out 
on a piece of tracing paper through which you can dis- 
tinguish the outlines. 

The squaring done, study the drawing closely, and 
see what lines and squares the main outlines pass through. 
Draw them in with charcoal as accurately as possible, 
and you will find that the minor details will readily fall 
into place. When the outline has been sketched in with 
charcoal, go over it with a sable brush, fixing it with 
writing ink, or, what is better, some Vandyck brown or 
burnt Sienna, thinned to flow like ink. The outline being 
quite dry, flog off the charcoal, and the skeleton of your 
work will appear on the canvas before you. 

In painting interior or architectural scenes where cer- 
tain ornaments are repeated, as in friezes or panels, the 



For producing the florid ornamentation of the Italian 
Rennaissance and of French and German architecture of 
the rococo period, the pounce is admirably adapted. 
For capitals and bases of columns, when ihey are ar- 
ranged on one plane, it is equally useful. It is simply 
making one drawing do duty for any number. To 
register the pounce properly, draw a line on the canvas 
for the top or bottom, and a corresponding one on the 
paper. This will give a uniform elevation. By cutting 
one end of the pounce paper close to the edge of the 
drawing you can make the pounced lines meet without 
difficulty. 

The stencil is another labor-saving device of great 
practical utility. But it is hardly likely to be of special 
benefit to the amateur, painting small and not particu- 
larly elaborate scenes, for he can make the pounce pat- 
tern and free-hand work do all that he requires. Where 
the scene is somewhat involved in its arrangement of 
drops and wings, and the same ornaments are repeated 



